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The Benefits of Fifty Years of Cooperation 


C. A. CLARK, PH. D., D.. D. 


4 pre-eminently years of competition 
rE throughout the world, in business life, 
national life and church life. There 
are undoubtedly many advantages in competi- 
tion in stirring men to do their very best, 
and the world is full of good things which we 
would not have obtained except for competi- 
tion. We have discovered by hard experi- 
ence, however, that with men constituted as 
they are and as selfish as they are, unrestrain- 
ed competition often means the crushing of 
the weak, and the taking advantage of ac- 
cidently acquired rights to deprive others of 
even their natural rights. Because of these 
things the world today seems determined to 
abolish competition or, at least, to put it under 
severe restrictions such that we may get from 
it its benefits and not have to take its evils, 

I suppose that there is no place in human 
activity where unrestrained competition is 
more inexcusable than between two churches, 
where each is equally evangelical in its teach- 
ing. We have seen tha illustrated all over 
America to an astonishing extent, five or six 
churches sometimes in a town of less than 
1,000 people, or half a dozen churches in a 
city, all with. palatial buildings, all within a 
block or so of one another, all half empty and 
all living at a poor dying rate. Korea has 
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been wonderfully blessed from the beginning 
in having relatively so little destructive com- 
petition of this type. | 

- When we speak of cooperation in Korea, 
we necessarily refer to Methodist-Presbyterian 
cooperation. Other denominations, with one 
exception, did not come into the country dur- 
ing the first quarter century of its missionary 
history. It is a matter of deep regret that, 
when they did come, none of them were will- 
ing to consider territorial division or to join 
the Federal Council or like activities. Itisa 
matter for great thankfulness, on the other 
hand, that they. did not feel called upon, 
except in a few and somewhat recent cases, to 
carry on distinctly competitive activities. 

As to Methodist-Presbyterian cooperation, 
the outstanding items for all of the years have 
been three: first, the gradual combination of. 
the two groups of Methodist missionaries and 
believers into one great Korean. -Methodist 
Church, the movement which was consum- 
mated in 1980: secondly, the growing together 
from the beginning of the work of the four 
Presbyterian Missions into their one National 
Church, fully organized in 1907: and the third 
item, the territorial divisions between the two 
churches consummated in 1909, just twenty- 
five years ago. 

Those three are the greatest movements. 
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We may add to them the various specific 
items of union or cooperation in various 
movements and institutions. Among those we 
may mention the following: 
I. As to Movements: 
Cooperation in the production and distribution 
of Literature. 
The Presbyterian and Methodist Councils. 
The Federal Council. 
The National Council. 
Early movements for making Educational work 
uniform—the Senate. 
Work for Koreans in Japan, 
Sunday School and other Religious Education 
work. 
Union Medical Association and the Nurses’ 
Association. 
II. As to Institutions: 


The Chosen Christian College in Seoul. 
The Union Christian College in Pyengyang. 
. The Severance Union Medical College. 
The Ewa College for Women, Seoul. 
‘The Union M. E. Theological Seminary in Seoul. 
The Union Presbyterian Seminary in Pyengyang. 
The Pierson Memorial Bible Institute in Seoul. 
_ The Christian Literature Society. 
Union Hospitals in Seoul and Pyengyang. 
Tai Wha Community Center, Seoul. 


A. Territorial Division. 


To my mind the greatest step ever taken on 
cooperation lines, as between our two great 
denominations, was the territorial division of 
1909. Ido not believe that very many of us 
here really realize what a marvellous thing 
that has been for all our work during all 
of these last twenty-five years. 1 visited a 
Mission field a year ago where sixty denomina- 
tions and organizations are at work, with scar- 
cely a vestige of comity or cooperation, and 
my heart wept for them. There are over 100 
denominations in China working with rela- 
tively few comity arrangements. The actual 
total available force of Christian workers in 
those countries is large enough to quite fairly 
cover their whole fields if all the force were 
used unitedly and cooperatively. As it is, 
possibly a third or even a half of the force’s 
vitality is used in duplicate or competitive 
activity. 

When division of Mission territory in Korea 


went through and was actually signed, our 
situation could only be expressed by those 
words you sometimes see’ above Grigsby’s 
cartoons, “What a grand and glorious feel- 
ing!” From that time on we could meet one 
another without automatically putting our- 
selves mentally in an attitude of self-defence. 
We could rejoice heartily in every victory of 
our neighbors’ across the dividing lines, 
for their work and ours were one in the most 
practical possible way. We speak of them as 
dividing lines. A better name would be 
‘unifying lines,’’ for real heart unity only be- 
came possible through this division of the 
field. When I am willing to trust my brother 
with half of the field and believe that he will 
evangelize it in as good or better a way than I 
could, that is real unity. Many of us have 
longed for organic union of the two churches 
in Korea, but the way did not open. If we 
had tried to force it we might easily have 
done what has been done in some countries, 
we might have secured an external superficial 
union, with no real union of hearts. Territo- 
rial division has give us real and vital union. 


There have been many times in the last 
twenty-five years when our Korean brethren 
on each side of the lines have wanted 
to break through. The grass outside the 


’ pasture always appears to be sweeter than 


anything inside the fence. We've had a few, 
a very few, of such breakings forth, but they 
have always been quickly corrected. With 
pressure, as it has been at times, it is a marvel 
that we have not had a hundred times more 
breakings through. And yet what possible 
excuse could any of us have given to our 
Lord if we had broken through when every 
one of us had within his own boundaries 
far more than he could ever get evangelized 
within his life time ? 

Prohibition was put on the statute books of 
the United States by a generation which had 
seen the saloon in all its devilishness and 
knew that it was a child of hell. That law 
was taken off the books by a new generation 
which has since grown up with no knowledge 
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of what liquor drinking can mean to a nation. 

As these recurrent movements for breaking 
down our division lines have come from time 
to time, I have, trembled a bit for what might 
happen some day. A new generation is with 
us which has never learned the wastefulness 
and the heartbreaks that go with unrestricted 
competition in religious work. I do not think 
that there is any greater service that our 
missionary body can do to our Korean 
Churches than to teach and reteach, to 
emphasize and reemphasize, what the Lord 
has done for Korea on territorial division 
lines. Only the Evil One himself could 
possibly get an atom of profit from the 
breaking of those lines. 

B. Organic Union. 

The second most important step that we 
have taken in cooperation was the gradual 
gathering together of the two Methodist 
groups in their Council and then into organic 
union, and the similar gathering of the Pres- 
byterian groups in their Council and then in 
their self-governing Church. I do not know 
the history of the early efforts towards 
combination by the Methodists. I imagine, 
though that they went along much as did those 
of the Presbyterians. It wasn’t merely Meth- 


odists and Presbyterians that watched their - 


step when they met one another in those 
early days. I’ve heard the fathers of our 
work tell how, when they were forming their 
first organizations, even Presbyterians looked 
at Presbyterians and Methodists at Metho- 
dists to be sure that something was not 
being put over on them somehow. What a 
lot of suspicious folks we are anyway! That 
time when Peter made a failure of trying to 
walk on the water, Jesus said to him, “Oh, ye 
little-faith folk, wherefore didst thou doubt ? ” 
He could rightly have said that of us during 
these last fifty years of our service. God has 
been good, however, and, within our sever- 
al groups, at least, we have gradually come to 
trust one another absolutely, and the two 

groups have also grown together a long way. 
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C. The Federal Council of Protestant 
Missions. 

Dr. H. G. Underwood used to tell how 
in January, 1886, only a few months after he 
and the Appenzellers and Scrantons arrived, 
all of the two groups met in a prayer service 
and asked God to give them some souls 
that very year for their hire. Missionary co- 
operation in Korea began in the one way 
which will always be effective, cooperation on 
our knees before the throne. 

As the work developed from the first, there 
were many instances of cooperation between 
the two Churches. As early as 1893, there 
was a set of Comity Rules drawn up as a gen- 
eral guide. They were not formally adopted 
but they were actually operative. In 1905 
we formed the General Evangelical Council. 
Many will remember the high hopes with 
which we went into that Council. It looked 
as though there would be almost at once one 
single union Church in Korea. Our Committees 
wrote for us a possible Polity and a suggested 
Creed. The Paichai Haktang and the John D. 
Wells were actually united for one whole year 
and other institutions were in process of com- 
bination. Humanity is weak, however, and we 
could not make it go. Then the two Korean 
Churches were founded and our hour of op- 
portunity was gone. 

We've had our Federal Council, however, 
for nearly twenty years and it would be diffi- 
cult to over-estimate what it has done for us 
all. Itis said of Charles Lamb that, on one 
occasion, in his presence a friend mentioned 
the name of a third person, and Lamb burst 
out indignantly, “I just hate that man.” 
“Why!” said his friend, “You do not even 
know the man. How could you hate him ?” 
“Yes,” said Lamb, “It’s because I do not know 
him that I hate him.’’ 

Sometimes, when we come to this Council, 
there are not very many live subjects up for 
debate, and possibly even the informational 
papers are not very informing after all, and 
we wonder if it is all worth while. We've al- 
ready cut down our voting membership a 
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couple of times because we thought that it 
cost too much. If we ever do stop this Coun- 
cil I believe that it will be a disaster to all 
our work. We can learn to like people and 
work with them only if we know them, and 
we cannot do it otherwise. Wholly apart 
from the many important actions which we 
take here year after year as a body, in relation 
to the Government, or in connection with so- 
cial or educational or evangelistic movements, 
the Council pays enormous dividends in mak- 
ing friendships and bringing mutual under- 
standings. 

D. The National Council of Churches. 

This Council was our next large venture in 
cooperation, and it ought to do for our Korean 
friends what the Federal Council has done 
for us and more. Iam afraid that many of 
us have not given of ourselves enough as yet 
to make that Council what it ought to be. 
For the last two or three years, in spite of the 
many useful actions which that Council has 
taken, it has not seemed to be an agency for 
uniting all groups but rather in it the groups 
seem to be growing apart. We need to 
get into that Council in the spirit of Dr. 
Underwood’s prayer of 1886, and must do it 
at once or that Council will fail. 

E. The Work for Koreans in Japan. 

This work is now being reported to the 
National Council but it existed long before 
that Council was ever thought of, and is one 
of our most outstanding adventures in coope- 
ration in evangelism. The work began as a 
united work in 1912 and has therefore been 
rupning for 22 years. The six Missions in 
Korea and the two Korean Churches, along with 
the Canadian Presbyterian Church’s Mission 
in Japan and about ten of the Japan Missions, 
have cooperated in this work. During this 
last year three of our own Missions have been 
compelled to withdraw their support and all 
cooperating agencies have diminished their 
gifts, so we’ve had to recall two of our three 
men there and diminish tne work by 50%. 
That work could never have begun except for 
cooperation. It would have been a crime to 


have put two denominational churches over 
there in the early years and to have each of 
those ten Japan Missions running small groups 
of local Koreans in each of their several neigh- 
borhoods. By uniting we have built up a 
strong Church of some fifty congregations, and 
we have ten pastors there and a dozen or more 
other salaried workers. It is easy in that 
Church to see the benefits of cooperation. 

F. Cooperation in Sunday School and other 

Religious Education Work. 

In the 1925 National Sunday School Con- 
vention it was reported that we had 121,000 
enrolled in all the Sunday Schools of Korea. 
In 1929 254,00 were reported, a gain of over 
100%. In 1933 369,000 were enrolled, again 
a gainof over 50%. It is not difficult to see 
therein the benefits of cooperation. 

Two years ago the subsidy received by the 
Korea Sunday School Association from America 
was largely withdrawn, so that each of our 
denominations has been thrown upon its own 
resources and we have had to set up denomi- 
national Boards of our own. For a large part 
of the work, however, we still have coopera- 
tion, as to lessons preparation, conventions, the 
Children’s Magazine, etc, and we hope that 
the new arrangement may not imperil the 
many benefits which we have already received. 
G. It is not necessary to mention severally the 

union or cooperation work in institutions 
all over the country where we are working 
together. The benefits there are too obvi- 
ous to catalogue. 

I think, however, I can best meet the 
wishes of the Committee which assigned me 
this paper if I go back again to the matter of 
territorial division and indicate what I think 
the benefits are that have come to us from 
that. In indicating those benefits, we at the 
same time show the benefits of all forms of 
cooperation. Briefly, those benefits as I see 
them are as follows: 

1. There has been a great saving in 
working force through territorial division. 
Each Church having but half the field to 
cover has not needed so many workers and 
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has been able to work its field more intensive- 
ly, with a smaller force. 

2. There has been an immense financial 
saving in salaries and buildings and other 
forms of equipment. 

3. There has been an immense increase in 
efficiency for every active worker caused. by 
the relief from.tension which every one used 
to feel when he had to be on the defensive all 
the time against his brethren, - 

4. There has been a great increase of 
mutual confidence and love and we’ve been 
able to pray unreservedly for one another as 
we could not do before we had the divisions. 

5. Each of our great Churches has been 
able to work out its own unique policies 
unhindered and then each has been able to 
share with his neighbor the benefits of his 
free experimentation. 

. 6. Each of our groups has been able to use 
discipline in the work of training the 


believers, and thereby maintain standards 
and ideals of conduct which would otherwise 
have been impossible. 

7. Each of our groups has been able to 
develop its own theological standards and to 
adapt them to this Eastern world without 


interference, 


8. Each group has had the spur of brother- 
ly competition across the line where our 
activities have run parallel, and each in his 
own field could try to excel the victories of his 
brother without taking anything from him. 

9. Each group has had the advantage of 
disinterested brotherly criticism from across 
the line when he has grown slack in _ his 
activities. 

These are just a few of the great benefits 
which occur to me as coming from the sorts of 
cooperation which we have had in Korea. 
We should give thanks every day for these 
blessings which the Lord has given to us. 


DO YOU KNOW ? 


What has Methodist-Presbyterian cooperation meant in Korea ? 


Some outstanding mission institutions resulting from this cooperation ? 


The names of some of the prominent Methodist pioneers in Korea? 


How bicycles came to Korea? x ae oa 


About the work of the blind evangelist in Seoul ? 


How this work for the blind is financed ? 


Who is called the Mary Slessor of Korea? Why? ... 
What was the predecessor of the present Christian Literature Society ? 


What historic English masterpiece has been lately translated into Korean ?... 


(page 207) 
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Early Pioneers of Korea 


Rev. and Mrs. H. G. Appenzeller. 
Dr. and Mrs. W. B. Scranton. 
Mrs. Mary F. Scranton. 


BY W. A. NOBLE, PH.D. 


4N THE MORNING of March 5, 1885, 
six missionaries gathered at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. R. S. Maclay, 
™-~e Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. Dr. Maclay 
sat at the head of the table; Rev. and Mrs. 
H. G. Appenzeller, Dr. and Mrs. W. B, 
Seranton and Mrs. Mary F. Scranton were 
grouped about him; Psalms 121 and 122 were 
read. They began with the words, ‘‘I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the mountains: from 
whence shall my help come?” Hymn “A 
charge to keep I have” was sung and Dr. 
Maclay offered a prayer. 

The object of the meeting was the same as 
that of Barnabas, Saul, Simeon, Lucus, and 
others at Antioch, when the Lord said, 
“Separate unto me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them.” The 
destiny of many peoples rested on the action 
of that gathering at Antioch; so also did the 
destiny of many rest upon the action of that 
little group in Tokyo. 

These men and women who gathered at 
the home of Dr. Maclay in Tokyo had gone 
through much travail of mind and heart before 
giving up their lives to the uncertainties and 
dangers, now hard for us to realize in this 
secure period. 

They came out of an intensely evangelistic 
period in the church life of America: when 
the challenge of service had swept. through 
the universities, seminaries and churches of 
the land. It was a time of great revivals, of 
the camp meeting, and of a deep religious 
expectancy ; it was a time when it was written 
of Japan in the religious press that as a nation 
she would be Christianized at no distant ‘period. 
These pioneers came to the field under the 


slogan, ‘‘The world for Christ during this 
generation.”’ 

Of this group, Dr. R. S. Maclay demands our 
first attention. Dr. Maclay was born in 
Concord, Franklin County, Pennsylvania, one 
hundred and ten years ago last February. 
He was a graduate of Dickinson College and 
became a member of the Ballimore Annual 
Conference in 1846 and was appointed mission- 
ary to Foochow, August 30, 1847. 

In 1933 it required Wiley Post seven days, 
eighteen hours, and fifty minutes to circle the 
globe. In 1848 it took Dr. Maclay five and 
one half months to make the journey from 
New York to Foochow, China. He spent 
forty years as a missionary in China, Japan 
and Japan-Korea relationships. He lived 
twenty years after opening the work in Korea, 
June 23, 1884. Those were days when a mis- 
sionary never expected a furlough, nor counted 
on returning to his homeland. Dr. Maclay was 
essentially a pioneer in temperament. He was 
was of the type that have explored the an- 
tipodes of the earth. His name is associated 
with the first things on the mission field ; he 
was among the first to enter Foochow, he 
dedicated the first Methodist Church in China, 
he was appointed first to open work in Peking, 
appointed Superintendent in Japan (1872), 
and appointed to open the work in Korea. 

Dr. Maclay was both a natural diplomat and 
a compelling spiritual force. In those days 
wise diplomacy was essential for success in 
pioneer work. This gift served him well 
when he arrived in Korea; in gaining the 
approval for his undertaking of the United 
States Minister, General Foote, and in 
securing the privilege of opening the mission 
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from the Korean King, to conduct educational 
and medical work. At that time he secured 
property for the mission. It was a time when 
land purchased by foreigners, looking forward 
to permanent residence, was very distasteful 
to the Koreans, and this successful purchase 
indicated the sagacity and gentle diplomacy of 
the man. 

Dr. Maclay was popular with his missionary 
associates. When his name was put forward 
for superintendent of the Japan Mission he 
received the unanimous vote of his colleagues. 
He was scholarly in his habits. He wrotea 
valuable book on ‘Life among the Chinese.” 
Returning to America in 1888 he became 
president of a Theological Seminary in Los 
Angeles, California. It was nine years later 
that he finally laid down his life’s task. 

From the leiters of H. G. Appenzeller ad- 
dressed to the Board of Foreign Missions, and 
from private letters to friends, we have details 
regarding his arrival in Korea, the opening of 
the work under his initiative, and the spirit 
that actuated him in the task of founding our 
mission. Mr. and Mrs. Appenzeller arrived in 
Japan on the morning of February 5, 1885, by 
the S. S. Adriatic, with Dr. and Mrs. W. B, 
Scranton and Mrs. M. F. Scranton as fellow 
passengers. The Appenzellers left Japan by 
a Mitsu Bishi steamship by way of Nagasaki 
and left that port March 31, arriving at Fusan 
April 2, a month and three days after reaching 
Japan. They left Fusan April 3, after visiting 
the Korean town three miles distant from the 
landing, and arrived at Chemulpo, April 5, 
Easter morning. Among the passengers was 
also Dr. H. G. Underwood on his way to 
establish a mission for the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea. Later Mr. Appenzeller 
took pride in saying that of the missionary 
group, Mrs. Appenzeller was first to place foot 
on Korean soil, at the port of Chemulpo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Appenzeller went to a Japanese 
hotel, where they remained in residence till 
Minister Foote advised them to return to 
Japan until the dangers resulting from politi- 
cal upheavals were quieted down. It was 


especially hazardous for a lady to attempt 
living in Seoul during those days. 

Remaining in Japan for over a month was 
irksome to Mr. Appenzeller. It was not only 
for prudential reasons that he remained with 
his wife, but also from a spirit of chivalry, an 
essential element of his nature. He determin- 
ed that his wife should share with him in each 
and every adventure. 

The Appenzellers had for fellow passengers 
to Korea the Embassy returning from Japan? 
Mr. Appenzeller’s unfailing habit of noticing 
the humorous side of life was illustrated by 
the following observations on the misfortunes 
of these high dignitaries. “They showed their 
appreciation of foreign food,” he writes, ‘‘by 
taking the whole bill of fare, from oxtail soup 
to tooth picks, but alas the sequel! They had 
cabins opposite us, and in less than an hour it 
was painfully evident that foreign food on ship 
board did not agree with high official dig- 
nitaries of the Hermit Kingdom. (They had 
their meals served in their state room for the 
rest of the journey).” 

The Appenzellers’ first view of Korea was 
on April 2, at 8:15 a. m. An island village 
at the entrance of Fusan harbor, with 
its thatched roofs, sent our friend to his 
journal to record the momentous fact. It was 
like a school-boy stepping in at the door of 
the university and life’s commitments. — It 
spurred him to a reconsecration and gave him 
a vision that in depth, height, and breadth was 
infinite, namely, the saving of a race. AS 
they walked out three miles to the Korean 
town they took metriculous note of the life 
that flowed around them, not as sight-seers, 
but with the sobering sense that their lives in 
the future would flow into and with it. 

Some of you may remember the army of 
coolies that swarmed over the deck of every 
ship arriving in Chemulpo harbor and the 
terror they inspired in the hearts of timid 
persons ; violence and loss of baggage always 
seemed imminent. Our friend Appenzeller 
responded to the humorous side of the scene 
and exclaimed in the language of the Scrip- 
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ture, “Why do the heathen rage ?” 

They went to one of those early hotels in 
Chemulpo, where it was later said the manage- 
ment had not yet been able to unite the 
customs of the east and the west. When 
the reason for the long delay of the breakfast 
hour was sought, the polite table boy explain- 
ed that a guest had not yet arisen, so that 
the bed linen had not yet been released for 
table purposes. They liked their room, the 
food, and the gentle courtesy of the hotel. 

Mr. Appenzeller reflecting on the sacred 
day of their arrival in Korea wrote, ‘‘May He 
who on that day burst asunder the bars of 
death, break the bands that bind this people, 
and bring them to the life and liberty of God’s 
people.”’ 

During the first year of their life in Korea 
affairs moved with surprising rapidity. The 
friendship of General Foote and later of 
Lieutenant Foulk, representatives from A- 
merica to the Korean Government, was very 
fortunate. In the Annual Report of the Board 
of Foreign Missions for 1885 Mr. Appenzeller’s 
correspondence is quoted, and among other 
facts is a letter written to Mr. Appenzeller 
from the Legation. Says Lieutenant Foulk, 
“T only brought the subject of your teaching 
to the notice of the King out of a sense of the 
good to come to Korea out of it, yet am glad 
that you think my action worth the thanks 
which you so kindly express. 

“Ist. I have informed the King that you 
came here to teach. 2nd. That I could not 
ask the government to give you a school, or 
provide pupils, because my so asking would 
operate against the teachers long since asked 
from America. 3rd. That you are willing to 
teach on your own account but had not felt at 
liberty to get pupils as best you might, and 
teach them, as you did not know what the 
government and people would think of it. 4th. 
That you had taught school in America and 
knew well how to teach. 

“The King said it was very kind of you to 
take such interest in the Koreans and that it 
would be a very good thing if you were to 


teach the Koreans ; that there could be no ob- 
jections. 

“T have told you neither more nor less than 
what I have said to the King and what he 
replied. It means that if you can get pupils 
and start a school you are at liberty to do so.”’ 

It is difficult to measure the significance of 
this achievement. Dr. Maclay in June 1884 
secured general permission to open missionary 
work in this land and about one year later, 
Mr. H. G. Appenzeller secured special per- 
mission from His Hajesty for the immediate 
opening of educational work. This Royal 
permit, of course, operated equally to the 
privileges of other missions. 

It is quite evident that Mr. Appenzeller 
proceeded immediately to organize a boys’ 
school which later received the name of Pai 
Chai from the Emperor himself; for the 
annual report of the Board closes with the 
statement, ‘Dr. Scranton has patients, Mr. 
Appenzeller has pupils.” 

I would like, if there were time to do so, to 
pause here a moment to pay tribute to one of 
the most unselfish and heroic men that have 
been sent to a foreign post by the government 
at Washington; namely, Lieutenant G. C. 
Foulk, a man not only friendly to missionary 
enterprises, but one who faithfully sought the 
best good of the Korean government and 
people. He was compelled to bear the 
financial burdens of his office from his own 
slender purse, burdens that were incident to 
his office, and from the faithful presentation 
of the interest of his own country in the Far 
Fast. His labors and sacrifies were so freely 
given and so completely ignored at headquar- 
ters in Washington that it makes an interes- 
ting chapter in history and he deserves 
better recognition than we here today are able 
to give. 

To Dr. W. B. Scranton belongs the credit 
of beginning the first regular resident work of 
our mission in Korea. He was appointed to 
the field at the end of 1884 and ordained 
December fourth. He did not reach the 
country until about one month after the 
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Appenzeller’s landing in Chemulpo. Scranton 
left his family in Japan and proceeded alone, 
arriving in Chemulpo, May 8, 1885, and at 
once went up to Seoul where he found Dr: 
Allen of the Presbyterian Church employed in 
the government hospital. As he was needing 
help, Dr. Scranton was immediately employed 
to assist him. He continued for about six 
weeks when Dr. Allen received the assistance 
he expected. ‘‘Dr. Scranton went out,” said 
the annual report, “to plant our mission, in 
the midst of this far-off Hermit Nation.’ He 
purchased the first house which was the 
beginning of our compound in Chongdong, 
Seoul. On the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. 
Appenzeller a little later another piece of 
property adjoining was purchased for their 
residence. A group of young men thus early 
applied to the hospital for the privilege of 
studying English and were among the first 
ones to form the beginning of a school under 
H. G. Appenzeller. It would not, therefore, 
be amiss to say that Pai Chai’s beginning was 
in the early fall of 1885. 

During 1885 Dr. Scranton reported two 
hundred fifty patients in his own medical 
work and at this time he reported to the New 
York office that His Majesty had proclaimed 
freedom to all slaves in Korea and he ranked 
the Korean sovereign with our own Lincoln in 
that noble act. 

Dr. Scranton became the Treasurer of the 
Mission and it seems the baby mission had as 
much difficulty in being heard by the office in 
New York as it has had in its later history, 
for on Dee. 13, 1886, he writes to the office, 
“Do you receive our letters or do you not 
read them ?” 

Dr. Scranton engaged increasingly in the 
evangelistic work and there came a time when 
he was appointed Superintendent of the Mis- 
sion and also District Superintendent of a 
District. Doctors J. B. Busteed and Wm. 
James Hall arrived in June, 1893, and De- 
cember, 1891, respectively, and from that 
time on the medical work of Seoul gradually 


rested on their shoulders, which naturally 
relieved Dr. Scranton of those duties till in 
1895 when his name no longer appears in the 
medical appointments. In June 1907 he with- 
drew from the Methodist mission with the 
purpose of taking up medical work in the 
service of the Korean Government. 

It is fitting that at this point we read a 
portion of a recent letter from Mrs. W. B- 
Scranton to Miss Appenzeller, which was 
kindly loaned to me. It refers to her 
decision to come to Korea with her husband 
as a missionary. “Some one, I think Dr. 
Maclay, came to see Mrs. Scranton (mother- 
in-law) in Cleveland, probably in 1884, and 
meeting me in the hall asked me if I felt like 
going to Korea as a missionary. I stared at 
him in amazement. I had no knowledge of 
foreign missions, all my small activities having 
been concerned with Home Missions, Red 
Indians, and those working for them. So I 
replied, ‘“‘Good gracious! of course not.’’ 
“But I have never thought of going.” Nothing 
more was said and he left and I thought no 
more of it. 

‘In early summer Dr. Scranton had a very 
bad attack of typhoid fever, and as my baby 
was seriously ill at the same time I saw 
nothing of my husband who was nursed by 
his mother. After he recovered we were 
driving out, and he said he had something to 
tell me that might prove a shock and told me 
he had offered himself as a missionary to go 
anywhere except central Africa. J said 
nothing. After a moment I said, “Whither 
thou goeth, I will go,” and, after a pause, “and 
there willI be buried.” It had been one of my 
resolves when I married never to oppose my 
husband at his best, and though it was an 
upheavel I was contented to have him follow 
such an high ideal. I was happy,—even 
though not such an ideal missionary in Korea. 
Every one was good to me-____-_- We started 
the following January on the old White Star 
Liner Arabic and had a stormy passage.” 
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Go, Bring in Hither the Blind 


Luke 14:22. 


“‘Then the master of the house being angry said to his servant, Go out quickly into the 


streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor and maimed and blind and lame.”’ 


R. C. COEN. 


Scripture being fulfilled in our sight 

in Seoul, Korea. For more than three 

years now, a blind evangelist has been 
going quickly (you would marvel at the speed 
he makes) and regularly into the streets and 
lanes of this great city to gather in the blind 
for Bible study and Christian fellowship. He 
does not weary in well-doing, nor do the results 
of his labors diminish. The monthly reports 
of his work always thrill me, and make me 
praise God for such a work and such a 
worker. 


He has the whole city and its suburbs for 
his parish, and all the blind people therein are 
his concern. Tirelessly he seeks them out and 
preaches to them the wonderful Gospel of 
salvation in this world and in the world to 
come ; patiently and tenderly he gathers them 
in and teaches them to walk in the Way of 
righteousness and joy and peace; and joyously 
he gives God all the praise for the success of 
the work. He has clearly heard and is happily 
and faithfully obeying his Master’s command, 
“Go, bring in hither the blind.’’ Such an one 
is the servant. 


Now a word about the ‘hither.’ Where and 
into what is it that these blind people are 
gathered in? First and foremost, ‘hither’ 
means bringing them into the presence of God 
through Jesus Christ and then into a Christian 
fellowship of worship, prayer, praise and 
service. Many who never knew Christ be- 
fore have been won for Him, and these, with 
others who already knew Him, have been 
brought into a common fellowship and life. 
But more specifically, ‘ hither’ means certain 
meeting places in and around Seoul. On Sun- 
days it indicates the time from 10 a. m. to 12 
noon, when the blind believers from all over 


\} MIGHT BE SAID that this day is this 


the city (an average of more than twenty) 
meet at the prayer-room of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church; and on Thursdays and Fri- 
days it means similar meetings in the after- 
noon from 2 to 4 o’clock in New and Old 
Yongsan, respectively. At all these places, 
singing, prayer, and Bible study are carried on 
by the blind evangelist and a few of the ad- 
vanced believers who assist him. One must 
see to understand fully the eagerness and joy 
with which these babes in Christ receive this 
instruction. 


Bible literature, in such form as the blind 
people can read, is limited as yet. The Gos- 
pel of Matthew has been prepared and com- 
pletely studied by those who meet on Sundays, 
and the Gospel of Luke is almost ready for 
study. These books are prepared by a Chris- 
tian Korean teacher in the Government School 
for the Blind here in Seoul, a labor of love 
performed in his spare hours, and printed on a 
small press purchased in Japan last fall by 
Mr. Hugh Miller of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in this city. The new Korean 
song book has not yet been prepared, but I 
am told that two of the blind boys in their 
zeal to learn the new songs, actually made for 
themselves by hand individual copies of the 
whole book. What a task it must have been ! 
That to which the blind are brought includes 
all this—a very simple, but much worth while 
program which means to them a new life, a 
new hope, a new faith, and a new love. 


But who are these blind who come hither ? 
Unfortunately they are too often also the’ 
“‘poor, and maimed, and lame’’ mentioned in 
the text quoted above, but they are not always 
such. Many of them are educated, or are in 
the process of being educated at the Govern- 
ment School for the Blind; a few of them are 
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well-to-do : but all of them are seriously hand- 
icapped by their great infirmity. Pages could 
be written about them, but it must suffice here 
to speak briefly in a general way at first, and 
then in particular of only a few of these in- 
teresting people. It should be understood, in 
the first place, that these people are, for the 
most part, transients. In the course of a year 
or two, the people making up the groups of 
believers mentioned above, with few excep- 
tions, will change. They are graduated from 
the Blind School and go to their homes, or to 
some new place of residence and work; they 
leave Seoul to make their homes with rela- 
tives or friends elsewhere ; or they leave the 
city to seek a better place to gain a livelihood— 
for this or that reason they come and go con- 
stantly. But in spite of this coming and going 
the enrollment in our group remains about 
constant (nearly forty), as new ones are 
brought in to take the place of those who 
leave. This means that, in the three years the 
work has been carried on, probably not less 
than one hundred individuals have had inten- 
sive instruction in the Bible and in Christian 
practices, to say nothing of many more who 
have had less adequate presentation of the 
Gospel in their homes, on the streets, any- 
where, as the evangelist has sought them out. 
It also means that those so trained, who have 
gone away, live Christian lives elsewhere 
among Christian people, helping to win others 
to Christ. These then, in general, are the 
blind who are brought hither. . 
But hear a specific word about a few of 
them—what they have done, and are doing! 


“Many of those who have studied for some time 


have been made catechumens and are await- 
ing baptism at the earliest opportunity. When 
the graduating class left the Blind School in 
April of this year, and consequently, in most 
cases, left the city also, five out of the enter- 
ing class came to join the Christian group at 


the Central church. One man, who recently 
began to attend the Sunday meetings, is a 
graduate of a Normal School in Japan—pro- 
bably the first blind Korean to be graduated 
from such a school. He is fully prepared to 
be a teacher, but until an opportunity to teach 
in a blind school somewhere opens up, it will 
be difficult for him to find employment—and 
vacancies in blind schools are searce. 

One of the graduates of the Blind School in 
1932 has gone to Manchuria to a hospital 
where he receives yen 30 per month asa 
masseur. He and his wife both attend and 
work in the local church. 

Another boy finding no way to make a liv- 
ing in Seoul, moved to Kangwondo. He 
found a place to live in a Korean hotel where 
the manager is a Christian in the Methodist 
Church. Thus the blind boy found both a 
home and a church where he can live and 
labor. 

So these blind people are brought in hither, 
abide awhile and pass on. But whether they 
come, or whether they go, each is a living 
testimony to the wonderful goodness, grace, 
and power of God. It has been suggested 
that this work be extended by employing 
a woman evangelist (a well-trained blind 
woman in Seoul is available) to work among 
the blind women, but all such work, even ona 
small scale, requires some money. Our work 
to date has been financed largely by a dozen 
interested individuals, mostly missionaries, who 
give two yen each per month. God provides, 
not only for work begun, but for all needed 
extension of work. If it is really His will that 
this work be extended we have not the least 
doubt but that He will show the way and pro- 
vide the means. We are glad for what has 
been done, and is now being done, and await 
His leading for the future. “Go, bring in 
hither the blind.” 


EE ~~ 9 
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Miss E. J. Shepping—An Appreciation 


Mrs. M. B. KNox AND Mrs. E. E. TALMAGE 


=a GREAT MISSIONARY has gone from 
*| our midst, After along, painful ill- 
ness Miss Elisabeth J. Shepping 

ee passed away in Kwangju, Korea, on 
June 26, 1934, and her going leaves a vacancy 
which can never be filled; for all who knew 
her realize that her career in this land was 
unique. She has been called the Mary Slessor 
of Korea. 

For the cause of Christ in Korea and for 
the Korean people she gave her all,—time, 
strength, energy, mind, devotion, and posses- 
sions. A few days after the funeral, when it 
was necessary to dispose of her things, there 
were pitifully few found to divide. No one 
who came to her for help went away empty- 
handed. When she had no money to give, she 
gave bedding, food, books, tracts, cloth, tow- 
els, anything that she had. 

In depression years, when the Neel Bible 
School budget was insufficient, she put her 
own scant salary into the budget,—her very 
living,—retaining only enough to sustain her- 
self in the barest, most meager fashion. 

Miss Shepping was born in Germany, Sep- 
tember 26, 1880. Her father died when she 
was young, and her childhood was spent in 
Germany with her grandmother. At the 
age of eleven she joined her mother in 
America, but in young womanhood when she 
accepted Jesus as her Savior according to the 
teachings of the Protestant Church, she was 
cut off from her Roman Catholic family and 
loved ones, and thereafter lived alone, entirely 
for the Master she had chosen to follow at any 
cost, 

Her education was varied, fitting her for the 
three types of work on the mission field— 
evangelistic, educational and medical ; and like 
Moses, she was thoroughly but unconsciously 
prepared for the place of leadership she was 
called to fill, Her primary education was in 
Germany, her high school in New York. 


Before she was twenty-one she had gradu- 
ated as a nurse, and later held important 
positions in New York City; among Italian 
imigrants, ina Jewish sanitorium,—coming in 
contact with rich and poor. All these experi- 
ences fitted her in a singular way for the im- 
portant life she was to live among the Korean 
people. 

When she became a Protestant, she enthusi- 
astically began the study of God’s Word, up 
to then a closed book to her. She graduated 
from the Bible Teachers’ Training School un- 
der Dr. W. W. White, (now the Biblical 
Seminary, New York City), and offered her 
life for the Mission field with a zeal for saving 
lost souls, and for giving them the opportunity 
to feed on the Bread of Life. 

Like Paul, Miss Shepping was spurred on 
by an overwhelming desire to work the harder 
because of the years she felt she had wasted 
before she became a true follower of Jesus. 
From the time she arrived in Korea in 1912, 
until she was laid aside by her last illness in 
February of this year, she kept unwaveringly 
to her purpose. Although weakened in body, 
she worked with an undaunted spirit and with 
what seemed at times almost superhuman 
energy to accomplish the aim she set out to 
reach, 

Miss Shepping had a versatile mind, a talent 
for organization and a remarkable command 
of the Korean language. She was a pioneer 
in a large sense and in many directions. She 
translated into Korean the most essential parts 
of the nurses’ text-book, ‘‘Maxwell and Pope’s 
Practical Nursing; ’’ and also the ‘Historical 
Outlines Showing the Relation of Nursing 
History” to World History from the “Short 
History of Nursing’ by Dock and Stewart. 
She was one of the founders of the Nurses 
Association of Korea, serving as its President 
for nine years. She went to Montreal in 1929, 
with two Korean nurses, all delegates to the 
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International Council of Nurses, in the hope 
that the Association might be affiliated, but 
it was decided that the relationship should be 
continued through an Associate National Re- 
presentative until a later date. However, the 
personal contacts were very encouraging, and 
when Miss Shepping and several others of the 
members of the Korean Association went to 
Tokyo in 1932 further progress towards full 
membership with the I. C. N. was made. 

In three different hospitals Miss Shepping 
acted as superintendent of nurses, training 
many nurses and also doing much of the 
actual nursing. 

For years Miss Shepping did wide evange- 
listic work, itinerating on her pony or in her lit- 
tle pony-cart. She devoted much time to house- 
to-house visitation in unevangelised territory 
and sowed the seed far and wide, joyfully 
enduring many hardships. She translated the 
constitution and by-laws of the women’s. work 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., and with a 
mere handful of educated women to help, she 
organized thousands of Christian women into 
the efficient Women’s Auxilliary of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Korea. She founded and 
acted as Principal of Neel Bible School, teach- 
ing as many as five or six subjects herself. 
She organized the W. C. T. U. of Korea and 
was active in the suppression of the liquor 
traffic. She did a great deal of relief work 
among the poor. But her passion was saving 
souls and salvaging lives. She rescued many 
girls from worse than death, adopting thirteen 
of them as her own daughters, and marrying 
them into good Christian homes. She nursed 
from infancy several Korean babies whose 
mothers had died. Though so frail that she 


was rarely free from pain and had to teach 
many of her classes from her bedside, yet she 
took only one furlough in her twenty-two 
years of service, and that was not for rest but 
to .attend the Congress of the International 
Council of Nurses at Montreal on behalf of the 
Korean Association. At that time she spoke 
before an audience of 5,000, among whom were 
representatives of the Dominion government 
and other dignitaries. 

The Koreans felt that Miss Shepping be- 
longed to them, and they took charge of her 
funeral, paying most of the expenses, for well 
they knew that she had given them her all, 
Hundreds from every walk of life attended the 
ceremony, for she had touched with service 
the lives of all classes from bankers to beg- 
gars. Her funeral was in reality a trium- 
phant procession. It was June when she was 
laid to rest. The mountains were green 
and the flowers very lovely. Beautiful Ori- 
ental lilies, Chinese delphiniums, gladioli, irises, 
shasta daisies, larkspur, spirea, roses and 
pansies were banked by loving hands in pro- 
fusion about her grave on the hillside above 
our Mission Compound. 

Her life was singularly complete. Though 
only 58 years and 10 months old she had 
worked fast and well and had accomplished 
all her main objectives, laying broad solid 
foundations upon which others can build. 
Her frail body only is dead. Her work lives. 
She started work that will go on multiplying 
for ever. She started the feet of many lives 
in the way of eternal life and it is for us who 
are left to take the torch from her fallen hand 
and hold it high to light the path for the many 
who still sit in darkness. 
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Places of Historical Interest in 
South Kyung Sang Province. 


GEORGE ANDERSON. 


pAUSTORY MAY BE said to be an attempt 

to record the deeds and thoughts of 
4 men who have passed on. Some of 
~ it is written in books; some is carved 
in stone; much is enshrined in the stories and 
songs of the races of the earth. History is 
being made all the time. Yet it is perhaps 
not difficult to understand the feeling of an old 
Korean, steeped in the history of his people, 
who sees in the present order something so 
entirely different that to his mind the last 
chapter has been written. Surely this is not 
so. 

He would be lacking in imagination who 
did not often pause and try to visualise some 
of the experiences which are commemorated 
by memorial stones, gates and shrines, to say 
nothing of the graves that are scattered all 
over this ancient land. The province of South 
Kyung Sang may have no close association 
with the founder of the oldest kingdom ; nor 
with the great wise ruler who established his 
capital in the North and gave good laws to 
Korea in the days before David welded Israel 
into a nation, and made Jerusalem the city of 
the king; but here too men lived, and some- 
thing of their struggles and aspirations have 
come to us from the far distant past. 

Before the days of Christ, Silla, itself a 
“new” era, had begun. the work of uniting 
scattered groups and clans into a kingdom 
which gradually extended far towards the 
centre of the Peninsula. There are interesting 
remains of petty kingdoms. Karak (#8%), 
with its capital at Kim Hai (4>¥#), included 
the delta of the Naktong (YH) and con- 
siderable territory to the West of the river. 
The royal tomb of Soo Ro (#ff&), carefully 
tended by the Kim clan, speaks to us across 
eighteen centuries. Fifty miles away, with its 
capital at Chang Yung (¢), another for- 


gotten kingdom maintained its independence 
for two hundred years. It seems a pity that 
the contents of the royal tombs recently ex- 
cavated have been taken out of the country. 


In a quiet valley in the far north east of 
the province which preserves in its name, 
Chun Eup (#2), the memory of scenes a 
thousand years old when the money of Silla 
was coined there. On the hill sides, and 
hidden in the pine woods, are still to be seen 
the large burial mounds characteristic of the 
period. 

We linger before these and, many another 
site, whose story is unknown away from the 
neighborhood, and try to imagine the people 
and their life. There are ever so many of 
these places worthy of archaeological study, 
to say nothing of the stories and legends. So 
very much is in the past. I have space to — 
write of four places only. 


Tongyung (ste) 

Tongyung is famous for its lacquer and 
wood-work, but it is ever associated with the 
name of Yi Soon Sin (422¢67), the greatest 
sea-captain of Korean history ; the man who in 
the sixteenth century by his courage, inventive 
genius, mastery of strategy, and capacity to 
inspire his followers, won many victories over 
the strong Japanese fleets that beset his 
country. According to tradition he died on 
the island of Nam Hai (#7 #) and was buried 
there, but his memorial was built at Tongyung 
and his spirit is worshipped at Han San Do 
(FA WE) within sight of the town. 

I do not propose to go into the subject of 
Admiral Yi’s turtleback warship, his tactics 
and his battles. Dr. H. H. Underwood’s 
careful study may be read in the transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. I want to say 
just a word or two about these memorials. 
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Not very far from the centre of population 
is the Memorial House known as the Choong 
Yul Sa (3320ji]). The approach is through a 
grove of giant camelias said to be as old as 
the house itself: Within are relics of the hero 
which are shown to visitors who are interested. 
There is of course the stone on which the story 
of his exploits is engraved ; jealously guarded 
are his seal, his double handed sword, his 
admiral’s flag, two signal flags, his dagger, 
and the trumpet which so often sounded out 
the order for battle. 

Across the bay in a quiet corner of Han Saa 
island (BAU &) is another memorial, the Chay 
Seung Dang (ii}R4AS) which to many is a 
sacred place. There at stated times his spirit 
is worshipped. There to privileged people is 
shown the Admiral’s portrait. It was not 
taken from life but made some time after his 
death when his memory was fresh and men 
remembered his features. It is worth noting 
that the Japanese have been generous enough 
to leave untouched these memorials of one who 
fought successfully against them in the past. 

Hai In Sa (¥ FD) 

This stronghold of Buddhism, situated with 
its twelve subsidiary temples in the north 
west of the province, is claimed by its 
devotees be the largest temple in all Korea. 
Similar claims are no doubt made for others. 
A motor road leads to the forest which is the 
temple domain. A walk of three miles, along 
the valley down which tumbles a beautiful 
mountain siream, brings us to Hai In Sa itself. 
Half way up the ear is assailed by a strange 
sound, the noise of a steam engine and a 
circular saw breaking in upon the mountain 
silence. The forest is being cut down to raise 
money! Of course even sacred temples need 
material support; yet this denuding of the 
hills seems somehow out of place. 

We paid a visit just before the celebration 
of Buddha’s birthday. Roads were being re- 
paired, the inns and booths furbished up for 
the accommodation of pilgrims, pine arches 
constructed, and other preparations for the 
great day. The temple itself stood majestic 


and apparently unconcerned ; yet even within 
its precincts there was some stir. 

In the great hall are the Revered One, the 
illustrated story of his life, his disciples, the 
tablets recording the names of generous 
donors, and so on. Carefully guarded are 
treasured relics; a bronze elephant pagoda 
1400 years old, jade flowers, screens worked 
by the hands of several of the queens of Korea, 
and precious books. The monk will perhaps 
tell you, in a somewhat awed tone, that a rich 
stranger once offered a fabulous sum for the 
collection but that no money can buy it. This 
hall, though it seems hoary with age, is a 
comparatively modern structure, built no more 
than 130 years ago. The first building, dating 
back nearly 1800 years, was said to have been 
of three storeys and was destroyed by fire. 

But Hai In Sa is known to every scholar in 
Korea as the place of the Pal Man Tai Chang 
Kyung (\ SARE), the famous collection of 
biocks of wooden type representing a library 
of the Buddhist scriptures. Housed in two 
long buildings roofed in the old style, with 
jade tile crowning the ridge of the front 
block, set high above temple level and sur- 
rounded by a high wall, the appearance is that 
of a citadel to which access is not easy. The 
blocks are really very remarkable. The work 
of making them, away back in the fourteenth 
century, is said to have occupied 16 years. 
They are extraordinarily well carved. After 
the carving the blocks were subjected to a 
special process for hardening and preserving 
which was surely effective, for they seem as 
herd as stone and in wonderful order. The 
attendant will proudly exhibit a block made 20 
years ago and compare it with a 600 year old 
specimen teken‘at random from one of the racks 
on which the 30,000 are stored in their order. 
It is claimed that the blocks could be used at 
any time and that a perfect print would result. 

Chinju GSH) 

Chinju was formerly the capital of the sou- 
thern province of Kyung Sang. Ten years 
ago the seat of government was moved to 
Fusan. It is a town famous, or notorious, 
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for its dancing girls. A well known story has 
to do with one of these young women. On 
a high rock overlooking the river stands a 
pleasure house known as the Chok Suk Noo 
(EEAiKE). This house is said to stand on the 
spot where a drama was enacted which saved 
‘the town from the invader and which is cele- 
brated in story and song. 

When Hideyoshi’s generals landed in 
Korea in 1592 they led two great armies along 
different routes. Part of the host entered 
Chinju and seemed assured of a quick and 
easy conquest. Officers and men gave them 
selves up to the pleasures of the hour. Food 
was prepared lavishly, wine flowed freely, and 
the dancing girls were called in for their share 
of the festivities. A large party of revellers 
gathered on the pleasure ground, on the bluff 
above the river, among them the Japanese 
commander and some of his officers. As they 
danced the captain sought out the fairest 
among the girls and had her join him. She 
apparently did so and captivated him by her 
beauty and charm. She lured the unsuspect- 
ing soldier to the edge and then, wrapping her 
scarf round him threw herself over the cliff, 
dragging her partner with her. Both perish- 
ed in the river. The story goes on to say that 
the enemy were dismayed by the loss of their 
leader and fell into disorder so that for a time 
at least the town was saved. 

The girl’s name was Non Gay (4p). Be- 
cause of her act of self-devotion it was chan- 
ged to Eui Am (38%), or Enduring Virtue; 
the one who gave her life for her country. 

Fusan (41) 

Fusan is a modern city. There is an old fort 
built by the Japanese invaders over 800 years 
ago to enable them to retain the ground won. 
There is a still older fortress begun by 
Koreans in the unknown past. Fusan itself, 
the settlement or kwan (@), is one of the 
posts retained by the Japanese when the main 
body of the invaders withdrew. No doubt it 
has been a port of entrance from very early 
days, but the fact remains that its growth 
is a recent thing. 
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From some points of view there is not much 
of striking historical interest, yet looking into 
the future this city, already the second largest 
in Korea, is bound to be of ever increasing im- 
portance. Fusan and its Vicinity has always 
been one of the gateways into Asia. It was 
inevitable that whether she came in peace or 
war Japan should come this way. The fortunes 
of Fusan and its hinterland are closely bound 
up with those of the Island Empire. 


Although of no concern to the archaeologist, 
and as yet of little to the historian, the impact 
of the Christian Gospel is a factor which time 
will show to be of the first importance. I wish 
we knew more of the work of the Roman 
Catholic Church here. We do know that 
there were many Christians and that there 
were numerous martyrs at Soo Yung (7k#) 
and elsewhere, seventy years ago. 


The work of the Protestant Church may be 
said to begin about 1890. As far as the Aus- 
tralian Church is concerned all that was contri- 
buted then was the life of a young man, J. H. 
Davies, who died of small-pox. All? That 
grave on the hillside has been a challenge for 
40 years. It is the first signpost on the way 
that will lead to a bigger life than ever Fusan 
or Korea knew in the days of old. 


Soon afterwards a strange thing happened; 
the opening of a school for girls! And pre- 
sently a brick building arose on the hill over- 
looking all the houses in the town. A new 
venture and one that many looked upon with 
misgiving. It was the pioneer of a great work 
in the province. The old building still stands. 
Though much finer institutions are to seen 
everywhere nowadays the historical impor- 
tance remains if no other. From the small be- 
ginning came a large Common School and a 
Secondary School for Girls. 


Then a still stranger thing; a Home for 
Lepers! The year 1909, when the first Leper 
Home in Korea was established, may not be 
commemorated in song or legend but it was 
nevertheless an historical event of the first 
importance, 


A SUMMER MUSIC CONFERENCE 


The Gospel came and the Gospel is working. 
Korea’s story is not all in the past, hidden in 
her tombs and in the stories of men and wo- 
men long dead. A new vision and newer 
power has come to some of her sons and 


daughters. Not for nothing have some of the 
best of Korea’s manhood and womanhood 
been gripped by the ideal of a Kingdom greater 
than that of Han and which will not pass. 


A Summer Music Conference 
S. J. CHEY, Pu. D. 


(Chairman of Music Committee at Chosen Christian College.) 


T IS MY PLEASURE to make a report 
on the 4th Summer Music Conference 
which was held at the College from 
July 30th to August 8th. This Con- 

ference was initiated by our College and it 
was quite successful. 

Enrollment. There were 65 students is all, 
of whom 47 were men and 18 were women. 
87% of them were students and 34% were 
teachers. About half of them came from 
Seoul and its vicinity but every province was 
represented. Some of them came from as far 
as Tokyo and Kobe and even from Manchuria. 
41 members were registered in the Vocal 
Course, 17 in Piano and 7 in Violin. 

Program. Every morning Pastor Chang 
conducted a twenty-minutes devotional service 
which was well attended. The classes were 
taught in the morning and individual practices 
with teachers were held in the afternoon. 
One afternoon was spent in campus sight-see- 
ing and in the evenings we had social gather- 
ings. Three concerts were given—one by the 
teachers and two by the students themselves. 
Social meetings and outdoor games were led 
by Miss Hong of the Chungsin Girls’ School, 
helped by Prof. O. Y. Lee. The success of the 
Conference was largely due to the hearty co- 
operation of the committees, members and 
teachers under the leadership of Vice-Presi- 
dent Yu. Special mention is to be made of 
Prof, P. K. Lim, who acted as the manager of 


the dining room and dormitory, which is one 
of the hardest jobs and .receives most com- 
plaints, 

Teachers. The Church Choir and Vocal 
Course were conducted by Prof. Hyun and 
Mrs. K. N. Choi, the Piano by Prof. K. H. Park 
and Miss Y. H. Kim of Ewha College, and the 
Violin was taught by Mr. Tschai and Mr. 
Kwak, who is one of our graduates. 

Seme Remarks. The duration of the Con- 
ference for only ten days seems to he too 
short. Many of the members expressed their 
wishes to extend it for five days more. How- 
ever, it will be necessary to have more 
teachers and to include more courses which 
means that we should require a larger budget. 
If we have a swimming pool on the campus it 
will help a great deal for us to have more mem- 
bers from different places. Dr. E. H. Miller 
estimated that it will require about ¥2,000 to 
carry out such a project. It seems to me that 
it is a pity not to use the buildings during the 
summer vacation, except for such a short con- 
ference. Whatever it may be, our College 
wishes to render every possible service to the 
Korean people. Our past experience will 
guide us for betterment in the future. We, 
who had joined in planning for the Summer 
Music Conference, are very grateful to God for 
His guidance and to those who helped us to 
make it a success. 
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Reminiscences 
F. S. MILLER 


% HEN WE STARTED to study Korean 
BaD in 1892 we had no dictionary, ex- 
eas cept a Korean-French one, and as I 
we—28 had not studied French I had to try 
using a French-English one also. As one 
Korean word might have five French mean- 
ings and each of these French words might 
have five English meanings one had to use a 
thumb rule to discover the proper meaning, 
that is, place a copper coin on your thumb and 
give it a toss. Some of the wrong impres- 
sions left by the teacher in trying to explain 
the meaning lasted for years, as when I 
thought that swripakwe (cartwheel) meant 
any kind of a wheel and years after, in a 
sermon, referred to the suripakwe in my 
watch. 

The only book on the language was Scott’s 
Manual and it was out of print. So I had to 
make one for myself by tracing page after 
page on thin paper. The New Testament 
had not yet been translated into Seoul 
Korean, so we did not have it to use in enrich- 
ing our vocabulary. Teachers were country 
scholars with no experience in teaching their 
language and they knew no English, which 
was an advantage, but it required a degree of 
D. D. S. to draw information from them. The 
operation hurt the operator more than the 
operatee. 

After six months I was assigned the treasur- 
ership of the mission and the charge of the 
Boys’ school with lessons, a year later, in 
geography, arithmetic and the Bible. The 
rotations of the earth and moon, with the 
revolutions of the earth, were taught in a dark 
room. Paikyongi, afterward Dr. Shin of 
Wiju, with a lamp on his head was the sun. 
An Changho, afterward a member of the “Pro- 
visional Cabinet of Korea,’’ with a globe on his 
head, walked around the sun to show the 
seasons, while Whang Pangnoki, afterward 
Dr, Whang, made it revolve to show day and 


night. Kapsuri, now Elder Song, head col- 
por:teur of{the Bible Society, made an orange 
rotate around the globe to show the phases 
of the moon while the teacher said ‘‘eroki 
hara”, (do it this way.) That moon suffered 
a speedy eclipse. 

This gave plenty of language practice after 
it got beyond the early stage, but the boys 
learned the teacher’s brogue so well, and were 
so sympathetic that they tended to give the 
teacher a superiority complex, until he went 
to the country and tried to talk to people who 
replied, ‘‘I do not understand English.” 

At one end of the old “Heron house,”’ where 
we studied, was an eight by sixteen foot 
storeroom with its shelves well filled with 
tracts. This was the entire plant of the 
Korean Tract Society, the predecessor of the 
Christian Literature Society. Dr. Vinton and 
Yi Mamkui were the staff. Yi was the first 
graduate of our Boys’ School and his wife, Yi 
Chongi, was the first graduate of our Girls’ 
school, and they were the first Presbyterian 
couple to be married in Korea. 

An old man had sold Dr. Underwood a 
piece of land on the Han River for a summer 
house. On one of the slopes a yangban (gentle- 
man) had:placed a grave and he, although he 
had no right to the use of the land, objected to 
a foreigner building near. So the old man 
was sent to jail till he should get back the 
deeds. The son of the prisoner came to Dr. 
Underwood, saying that they had his father in 
stocks and that he would die of ill treatment 


before the case could be tried. The stocks. 


may have been used by the jailor to get some 
money out of the family. 

Dr. Underwood asked the writer to go with 
him to the jail to see if the old man was in 
the stocks and to try and get him out. 
The great gate of the jail stood wide open, no 
One guarding it. We went on into the central 
Office building and found one lone jailor, “Is. 
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Sin Sang Ok in jail here ?”’ “Yes, he is locked 
up over there,’’ all in the highest language. 
“Ts he in the stocks?” ‘‘Yes,” “‘Bring your 
keys and take him out of the stocks or [I'll 
have to see the Minister of Justice in the 
morning,”’ 

The jailor, helped by a guilty conscience, 
perhaps, picked up bis great iron keys, led 
the way to the cell and opened the door. The 
cell, like all the others, was just a stone- 
walled, tile-roofed storehouse with a dirt floor. 
Though it was winter there was no heater, no 
glass to let in light. The old man was lying 
on the cold ground. Two logs with half 
circles cut out of their sides, a hinge at one 
end and a hasp and lock at the other, were 
brought together and locked so as to hold his 
legs securely. 

‘Unlock those stocks.’’ ‘‘Yes,” was the re- 
sponse, and they were taken off. “If they are 
put on again you will be reported to the 
Minister of Justice, do you hear?” ‘‘Yes”, 
and we walked out of the jail, no one chal- 
lenging us at the gate. 

After the death of the queen, the king was 
afraid that he would be kidnapped or killed by 
the party who held the palace. Lest he might 
be poisoned Dr. ahd Mrs. Underwood were 
sending him food in a locked box. He 
thought that it would be well if Westerners 
were near to bear witness lest evil would be- 
fall him, so he asked the American Minister if 
he would not send in two missionaries a night 
to sleep near him, with the Americans in 


charge of his bodyguard. The writer had 


the honor of being sent in two evenings with 
Lee and Pieters. 

- As we passed under the high south gate of 
the palace, showing the card of the Minister 
when challenged, and walked up the narrow 
lane between the reception halls in the gloam- 
ing, one wondered which little gate in the 
side walls would be suddenly opened to 
allow us to be seized and made away with. 
One slept with his ear open and was glad 
when the morning came and nothing had 
happened to make these remarks more in- 
teresting. 


Then came the night when General Yun, 
father of Baron Yun Chi-Ho, and his party, 
tried to enter the east gate of the palace and 
release the king. They were betrayed and 
failed, while Underwood, Avison and Hulbert 
were hanging on to the King’s arms and 
carrying on a tug-of-war with those who were 
trying to abduct and hide his person before 
the party could climb the wall. Then General 
Yun and his lieutenant Kim hid in our bed- 
room for about ten days until a Russian man- 
of-war came into Chemulpo.. Dr. Underwood 
dressed the two in foreign clothing, got them 
over the Russian legation wall back of our 
house and hired chairs for them. Mr. Pieters 
and I conducted them to Chenmulpo and saw 
them safely off on their way to Shanghai, all 
this by night. 

One morning as we were eating breakfast 
we heard an unusual commotion over our side 
wall in the Russian legation roadway. The 
cook rushed in to announce, “The king has 
escaped and is going up the Legation Road.” 
Going out we watched the two chairs ascend 
to the front door of the Russian legation.. 
Dr. Jaysohn (So Chai Pil) boarded with us so 
as to be near his Majesty and act as adviser. 
We enjoyed his company. 

When I first went to Chung Ju on my 
bicycle the people exclaimed, ‘There goes a 
man riding on a pair of spectacles.’ The 
country people had heard of all kinds 
of wonderful Western implements and ma- 
chines without having a clear idea of what the 
names meant. As I passed an inn a woman 
said, “There goes a steamboat.” Her neighbor 
corrected her saying, ‘‘No, it’s a telescope.’’ 
I did not hear what the man said it was. 


But the prize story about bicycling was 
when a young man named, Moffett was 
coasting down a hill and saw a man witha 
bull ahead of him. Fearing that the bull 
would get frightened and jump into his way, 
he called, “Take hold of it.”” The man, think- 
ing the machine was running away with the 
rider, with great bravery grabbed the han-_ 
dlebars. The bicycle stopped and the rider 
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went on. He has been very confidential but 
has never told me what he said at that time. 

The roads then were mere bridle paths with 
open ditches dug across them at any place 
that suited irrigation. Still, over such rocky 
roads and crossing several passes, the writer 
rode 73 miles in a day. After forty years of 
bicycling over the beautiful hills of Korea, the 
writer looks back to them with pleasant recol- 
lections. 

My first evangelistic work was selling 
Christian calendars in the middle of South 
Gate street and taking’the’school boys out onto 
vacant lots and suburban villages to sing and 
testify. This they did willingly and in a way 
that interested the hearers. My first leaflet 
was “On Two Diseases,” cholera and sin, and 


how to avoid them, I writing the English and 
Dr. Moffett the Korean. The next was 
written in Korean, “How to Obtain a Right 
Mind” and was reprinted and used for some 
thirty years all over Korea. 

The fields assigned us for evangelistic work 
were more extensive than now, my first field 
being seven days long and four wide by pony, 
from the border of Pyeng An Province to the 
border of Choong Chung Province. This gave 
me a taste of both the northern and southern 
work. The northern was like hanging onto 
the back of the wagon and working hard to 
keep up with it. Thatin the south was like 
pulling the wagon and working hard to move 
it a little. 


Charles Dickens’ “Life of Our Lord.”’ 


HARLES DICKENS wrote “The Life of 
Our Lord” for his own children. 
He set it down in his own hand, for 
their eyes, and their eyes alone, dur- 

ing the years from 1849, at about the time he 

was completing David Copperfield. 

When “The Life of Our Lord” was finished, 
Dickens had eight children, the oldest, Charles, 
Jr., having been born in 1887 and the 
youngest, Henry Fielding, in January, 1849, 
Sydney was two years old, but the others, 
ranging from twelve to four, were definitely 
in the articulate and inquisitive age and, to 
answer their questions about religion and 
faith, he decided to set down this simple nar- 
rative of the life of Christ. 

For eighty-five years the resulting manu- 
script was sacredly guarded as a precious 


family secret. After his sister-in-law, Geor- 
gina Hogarth, died, it fell to Dickens’ youngest 
child, Sir Henry Fielding Dickens, with the 
admonition that it should not be published 
while any child of Dickens lived. 

Just before the 1933 Christmas holidays Sir 
Henry died in London. Sir Henry’s widow 
and children, through a majority decision, as- 
sumed the right to permit its publication, and 
“The Life of Our Lord,’”’ by Charles Dickens,. 
is thus given to the world. 

We are glad to announce that this splendid 
historic manuscript is now available in Korean: 
Mr. Hyunki Lew of the Religious Education 
Department of the Korean Methodist Church 
has done a very noteworthy piece of work in 
this translation. Copies can be ordered from 
the Christian Literature Society, price 50 sen. 
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Miss Margaret J. Quinn 


S. H. MARTIN, M, D. 


N THE PASSING of Miss Quinn the 
J. Federal Council of Missions has lost a 
truly great servant of God but the 
Chinese Church especially will miss 
her motherly love and direction. In _ this 
short article I do not wish to write at length 
of this worker for souls. Since it is not neces- 
sary to say that Christ her Lord was a good 
man or that he did loving deeds, in the same 
way it is not necessary to write of her good- 
ness. We can truly say that Miss Quinn was 
“Christlike” if ever a woman was. And hund- 
reds of people who knew her also knew that 
she daily walked and lived with the Lord that 
she loved so well. 

In the “Bonnie Brier Bush” a mother asks 
her young ministerial son to say a ‘‘guid” 
word for Jesus Christ. This is never a hard 
thing for anyone to do from the heart, but 
from the head it is another question. Who 
wouldn’t wish to say good things of the 
“Mother” of this work, which has the seal of 
Christ upon it so much that if you “would see 
Jesus” you may come at any time and see 
Him in the Christian work which is going on 
among the Chinese in Korea! Even while 
it is yet dark the pastor of one church will be 
found on his way to a large group of Chinese 
in the outskirts of Seoul where at dawn he 
sets forth by his presence and preaching, 
Jesus, the “Light of the World,” who was 
also a carpenter. At last Easter Service 
amongst the communicants at the Lord’s table 
could be seen sitting side by side Consul and 
coolie,a master architect and his workmen ; 
and a dear old lady of eighty, standing to an- 
swer her questions supported by a beautiful 
young girl of eighteen. At this service I 
thought of the Christians in the Catacombs, 
and the saint who had given her life for them, 
whose beautiful statue I have seen there be- 
neath the city of Rome. The pastor used as 
his text “Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
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ground and it abideth alone, but if it die it 
bringeth forth much fruit,’’ 

The Christians in Rome brought forth out 
of the ground a glorious Church of which we 
are a part; and so also the Chinese in Korea, 
which has not always been a “Land of Morn- 
ing Calm,” have brought forth a Christian 
Church wherein the Christ Hiniself loves to 
dwell. 

For the last few months the work of the 
Chinese Church has been directed from a 
small “upper room” in the city of Seoul, where 
the “Mother” to the Chinese, sent out her 
workers, north, south, east and west to 
preach the gospel. After long and earnest 
prayer together, one is sent with a word of 
biessing and scripture, and another with 
such sane and commonsense advice as could 
only come from a really great executive head. 
Miss Quinn had been very ill but she said, “I 
haven’t turned my face to the wall yet, like 
Hezekiah,” and then she shook all over with 
smiles ! 

At the burial service, I have not seen so many 
loving Chinese hands. put a ccffin into the 
ground—all under the careful direction of the 
Chinese pastor—many of the mourners pre- 
sent were “‘coolies’—but they were just the 
people Miss Quinn laboured to lead to Christ 
and we thanked God as we saw them depart 
with their large Chinese Bibles and hymn- 
books under their arms—although she is with 
Christ her works will always praise Him, 
her Lord and Master. 

Below is Miss Quinn’s last letter to the Fed- 
eral Council:— 

“My dear Friends: 

Again I have to avail myself of this way of 
sending a personal message to you. It will be 
brief, for Iam just now recovering from the 
severest relapse I have had during this long 
illness. However, in answer to the many 
prayers of God’s people, here and elsewhere, 
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I seem now to be on the way to a more com- 
plete recovery than after any previous re- 
lapse. At present there is no-one im sight 
who could take up this work of encouraging, 
and helping to guide these dear Chinese Chris- 
tians and they have tenaciously held on to me 
in prayer. Sometimes, when the days were 
long and the nights were weary, I almost wish- 
ed they would let me go, but lam glad to be 
here to rejoice with them in the wonderful 
way God is blessing their work, and prosper- 
ing His little flock of Chinese Christians in 
Korea. On account of my condition many 
kind friends have not always been able to see 
me, but the Chinese pastor has always had 
permission to come and almost daily he adds 
recruits to our ranks or has more victories in 
‘answer to prayer. 


The devotion and love of the Chinese more 
than compensates for allI have suffered. Also — 
the kindness of friends is something I never _ 
expected, in a country where I have lived such 
a short time. 

It has been quite a job for me to issue this — 
report, and but for the kindness of Dr. W. M. | 
Clark, Mr. Wilbur, and others, I couldn’t do | 
it; but it goes out again, as a testimony to His 
faithfulness and I trust also it will be an en- 
couragement to our many friends, to continue 
to pray for us. Iam convinced that this little 
Chinese Church is very, very precious to our | 
dear Lord and Master, andI am glad He has ~ 
let me have a little to do in its upbuilding. 
Ready, I trust for His will, I am, as ever, : 

Yours in His Loving Cause, 
MARGARET J. QUINN. 


Notes and Personals 


‘United Church of Canada Mission 
Returned from Furlough 


Dr. and Mrs. A. F. Robb, Pyengyang 
Miss J. B. Robb, Sungjin 


Southern Methodist Mission 
Returned from Furlough 


Rev. and Mrs. L. C. Brannan, Choonchun 
Rev. Victor W. Peters, Seoul 

Miss M. Nelson, Seoul. 

Miss M. Cherry, Seoul. 


Left on Furlough 
Dr. and Mrs. E. W. Demaree, Wonsan. 


‘Northern Methodist Mission 
Birth 


To Dr. and Mrs. Sherwood Hall, a daughter, Marian 
Phyllis, was born on September 12, at Haiju. 


Returned from China 


Bishop and Mrs. Herbert Welch arrived in Seoul at 
the end of September for a few weeks’ stay. 


Chinese Church in Korea 
Death 


_ Miss Margaret Quinn, of Seoul, passed away at 
Wonsan Beach on August 8lst, 1934. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
. Returned from Furlough 
Dr. and Mrs. J. F. Preston, Soonchun, 
Miss Florence Preston, Soonchun, 
Left for U.S. A. 


Rev. and Mrs. B. A. Cumming, of Mokpo, on ac- 
count of the ill health of their daughter, 
Virginia. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from Furlough 
Miss J. Delmarter, Seoul. 
Marriage 
The Rev. H. M. Bruen was married to Miss C. M. 
Hedberg on August 22nd at Taiku. 


Left for Furlough on special leave 
Rev. and Mrs, O. V. Chamness, Taiku. 


Seoul Foreign School 
New Arrivals 
Miss Lucy G. Matthews 


Miss Dorothy R. Jones 
Mr. George Jones 
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